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OCTOBER 1939 


COME, LITTLE BIRDS 


if PAID the woman what she asked, and followed her down to 
the water side, and her two sons 

Came down behind us; one of them brought a spade, the other 
led the black calf and tied him up short 

To a sycamore trunk over the stream-bank. It was near the 
foot of the mountains, where the Sur River 

Pours from its gorge, foaming among great stones; and evening 
had come 

But the light was still clear. The old woman brought us to a 
tongue of grassed land under the stream-bank; 

One of her boys gathered dry sticks for a fire, the other cleared 
and repaired a short shallow trench 

That scored the earth there; then they heaped up the sticks and 


made yellow flames, about ten feet from the trench 


1 
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On the north side, right against the water; the woman sat oppo- 
site the fire and facing it, gazing northward, 
Her back against a big stone. 


She closed her eyes and hummed tuneless music, 

nodding her vulturine head 

To the dull rhythm; through which one heard the fire panting 
and the river flowing, and the surf on the shore 

Over the hill. After some time she widened her eyes, and their 
sight was rolled up 

Under her forehead, I saw the firelight 

Flicker on the blank whites; she raised her arms and cried out 

In a loud voice. Instantly her two boys went up and fetched 
the black calf though he plunged and struggled 

They tied his hind feet with a tight knot, and passed the bight 
of the rope over a sycamore bough 

That hung above the stream and the head of the trench; they 
tugged his hind feet up to it, so that he fell 

On the knees of his forelegs over the trench-head. Then one of 
the two young men sheared the calf’s throat 

With a sharp knife, holding him by one ear, the other by an ear 
and the nostrils, and the blood spouted 

Into the furrow. The woman, her body twitching convulsively, 


“Come, little birds,” 


She screamed through her tightened throat like strangling 
person, 
‘Put on the life, here is the blood, come you gray birds 


By this time 
deep night had come, 
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And the fire down to red coals; there was a murmur along the 
stream-side as if a sea-wind were moving 

Through the dark forest; then I saw dimly in the light of the 
coals the steam that climbed the cold air 

From the hot blood and hung stagnant above the trench 

Stirred, as if persons were stooping through it and stirring it; and 
distant whispers began to hiss in the trench, 

And gray shapes moved. One said, wiry-thin: “Out of my way, 

you dregs.” Another answered, “Stand back 


You've had your turn 


These were no doubt the souls of the dead, that 
dark-eyed woman 
Had promised would come and tell me what | had to know 
they looked rather like starlight sheep, 
That were driven thiough the dust all day and deep night has 
come, they huddle at a bend of the lane, scared by the dogs, 


Gray and exhausted, and if one goes under the others trample 


him 
One of 
the old woman's boys 
Gradually revived the spent fire with dry leaves and twigs, so 
that the light increased imperceptibly, 


Yet many of that whispering flock were frightened away. Those 
that remained, several still greedy cowered 
Over the blood-trench, others erect wavered like long pale water 


weeds; I went near them, 


They sighed and whispered, leaning away from me like rooted 
water-weeds. I said, “If you are the souls of the dead 
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And this old woman's trance and the warm blood make you able Fo 
to answer—” and I was about to say 
“Then tell me what death is like; is it sleep or waking, captivity Hi 
or freedom, dreams or reality?”—but they 


Hearing my thought whispered “We know, we know, we know, Be 
wavering like water-weeds; then one leaned toward me, 

Saying, “Tell my mother.” “What?” I said. “Tell her I was 
all right 

Before that old buzzard waked me. I died in the base-hospital - 
Another of the forms crossed him and said, , 

“God curse every man that makes war or plans it This was in ’ 
nineteen twenty, about two years . 

After the armistice.) “God curse every congressman that voted | 
it. God curse Wilson,” his face like an axe ( 

Passed between my eyes and the fire and he entered the darkness 
beyond the light-rim. I asked the other, . 


“What is your mother’s name?” But he could not answer, but 
only stared at me. I said, “Does she live on the Coast 
Or in Monterey?” He stared at me and struck his forehead and 


stood aside. 


Others came toward me, two of whom 

Seemed to be women; but now I saw a known form, tall, gaunt 
gtay-haired, and the shoulders so stooped 

They appeared like a hump; he leaned to the fire warming his 
gray old hands. I avoided the other 

Shapes of the dead and went to him; my heart was shaking 

And my eyes wet. “Father,” I said. He answered clearly, “Is 
that you, Robin?” I said, “Father, 
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ble Forgive me. I dishonored and wasted all your hopes of me, one 
by one: yet I loved you well.” 
wiles He smiled calmly and answered, “I suppose hope is a folly. We 
often learn that 
Ww, Before we die. We learn,” he said, “nothing afterwards.” Then 
I was silent, and breathed and asked, 
lal ‘Is it a sleep?” “With a dream sometimes. But far too blood- 
less to grieve,” he said, “or gladden the dreamer 
And soon, I conjecture, even this pin’s weight and echo of con- 
sciousness that makes me speak to you 
ri Will dissolve in the stream.” He smiled and rubbed his gray 
a hands together and said, “Amen. If you come 
ss To Endor again I shail not be present.” Then I wished to 
is tell him 
Our little news: that his name would continue in the world, for 
1€SS 


we had two sons now; and that my mother and my brother 
Were well; and also the outcome of the great war, because he 
but had died 
In its fifth month. He was patient and let me speak, but clearly 


and not cared at all 
Meanwhile the woman 

Had been groaning in her trance; I noticed the shapes of the 
ant. dead changed with her breathing: when she drew breath 

They became stronger; when her breath was delayed they grew 
tis faint and vague. But now she became exhausted, her 

breathing 

Was like a death-rattle, with terrifying pauses between the gasps. 

‘Is One of her boys ran to restore her; 


The other heaped the fire high, and the pale dead 
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Were fleeing away; but a certain one of them came running to 
ward me, slender and naked, I saw the firelight 

Glitter on her bare thighs; she said “I am Tamar Cauldwell from 
Lobos: write my story. Tell them 

I have my desire.” She passed me and went like a lamp through 
the dark wood. 


This was all. The young men 
Carried their mother up to the cabin; I was left alone and stayed 
by the fire all night, studying 
What I had heard and seen, until yellow dawn stood over the 
mountain 


This 
was all? I thought not 
I thought these decaying shadows and echoes of personality are 
only a by-play; they are not the spirit 
That we see in one loved, or in saint or hero 


Shining through flesh. And I have seen it shine from a mountain 
through rock, and even from an old tree 

Through the tough bark. The spirit (to call it so: what else could 
I call it?) is not a personal quality, and not 

Mortal; it comes and goes, never dies. It is not to be found in 
death: dredge not the shadow-world. The dead 


Have no news for us. We have for them, but they do not care 


Peace to them 


Robinson Jeffers 
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MOUNTAIN QUAITI 


Today in the midst of traffic I heard a quail calling 
And saw gray granite mountains on the sky 
The time was autumn, for all the aspens were falling 


And the groves were dry 


é 


The groves were littered with thousands of golden leaves, 
And thousands more came rocking gently to the ground 
The day was warm, for the heat rose up in waves; 

And I heard that sound 


Here where the motors scream and the crowds pass 


It came, as out of the shadow beside a pool 
A quiet question uttered from the mountain grass 
So clear, so cool 

1 


That I went blind, and something in me was broken 


That long had strained—oh, it was nothing I heard 





But as if within my secret mind had spok 
The very bird 


This want grows keen,” I whispered, “when it can bury 


4 
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\ city, make aspens actual to the eye 
Become a bird, and use a bird’s sweet query 


wn 


Uaurice Lesemana 
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FROM “CAFES AND CATHEDRALS’ 


AQUEDUCT OF CLAUDIUS 


crew tall 


Born of the mountain gorges, it 
on the Campagna, making mighty hops 


the arched essential skeleton of wall 


with a silver spinal cord along the top 
snow water from Castelli flowing down 


through fever-swamps to suckle Caesar’s town 


But since time put it by, this caravan 
of sculptured elephants without a load 
save ghostly waters in its dusty veins, 


sleeps toward oblivion. An upstart road 


can break its back and lever bone from bone 
yet solemnly against the evening sky, 

like thundering echoes, these black flanks of stone 
are big with that which shall not wholly die 


AUTUMN IN ARLES 


This last weak sun is all earth has of fall 

except the ruined gold beneath the branches 
the ochre pumpkins piled by thatched sheds full 
of lemon-colored hay, and the onion-bunches 
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burnt parchment, the verdigris on the pears’ skins, 


the yellow wax of apples, the smoke-brown hides 


of raftered ham and bacon, the gleaming bins 
of gilded dusty rye, dark amber hoards 

of wheat, new vats of muddy Muscat wine, 
bright topaz in straw hives, dull brassy piles 
of sugar beets, and the thick hanks of wan 


shred flax, with the sun’s sweat saved in jars of oil 


Not to mention the nuances: coniferous woods 
oozing resin, stacked in all the yard 


the withered copper of the roadside weeds 


and the parvenu fool’s-gold of the futile gourds 


IDYL BESIDE THE LOWER TIBER 


This water-rhythm of the washerwomen 
surpasses wind on wheat, the rococo ocean, 
swallows’ dipping, dolphins’ caracole-swimming 


they work like blood in earth’s systolic motion 


Bending by the brown river, up and down 
with measured stichomythia of dawn 
and tw ilight how their bac ks and buttocks Carve 


the ultimate line beyond the sculptor’s curve 
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The round hard arms are brazen piston-rods 
a golden breast pops from a scarlet shirt, 

a cool white knee slips past a dull green skirt 
the terra cotta faces flush sweaty-red 


They chatter and sing, assoiling the soil of life, 
churning the soapy turquoise where the sky’s blue 
bubbles in water . . . in this task that love 

does patiently because it will never be through 


RETIRED ACTRESS 


This florid Rubens woman hides by day 

in some estaminet and first at night 

like a furred moth comes swimming to the light 
flings open the red door of the café 


Rich as an autumn sunset, with a spilt! 
of over-ripeness, posed on a gilt crook 
(which props her up instead of Lloyd’s or Cook's 


she sprays us with a speech of marvelous filth 


terse words one learned from adolescent fen 


reflections on our mothers and our past 


picks up somebody's bock, blows off 
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kills it, sits down—this archetype of wenches- 
quite uninvited, sighs, and slumps at last 
as if she had been lost but has got home 


SPRING DANCE OF THE BEDOUINS 
Nefta 
Full moon, the tom-tom and delinquent flutes 
safe past prim gendarmes. Over the blue sand 
the music shreds night with its bawdy flats 


and Bed yme shuffling to the sound 
Tandem li and camels, devil-masks 


wizards with cotton beards leap and cavort, 


and veil tle girls with jingling anklets sport 
through a nimble number of pubic arabesques 
With hashish, coffee, marijuana, koh] 

religion, rhythm at 1 the first spring moon 


minor orgy blooms by midnight. How 


easily these natives keep the mean 
without psychology and lightly cull 
tender fig-leaves from the golden bough! 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Covent Garden 





These lush-fleshed flowers are not for spring nor summer 


the heat would shrivel the crisp tongues that mock 
November’s gray. And their seed need not ripen 


the roots will see to that. Since they are dimmer 
than the year’s dazzling chromos, they will make 
bouquets for funerals that often happen, 


pat to their season. They grow tall and stiff 

for soldiers’ shakos; they are soft and round 

for children (who may need them underground ) 
and a dead dancer finds no better stuff 


for slipper pompons than these nodding blooms 
that love the wind. There's hardly anyone 
could not ride proudly toward oblivion 
if his hearse wore such fine ironic plumes 

C. F 


Maclntys 











ESCAPE DENIED 


From sullen streets, from windows dismally smiling, 
From the tall avenues that alchemize 
A desperate luxury: on plates of gold 
Offering silver fruits, as though the sun 
Held lesser moons to eat. From the known seasons 
The sticky buds, the dusty leaves, the rains, 
From snows that taste of childhood on the tongue 
And so dissolve, betraying memory. 
From various rooms: the wide one with the tables 
Screens and couches for the wine-lit night, 
As from the shabbiest in which time is folded 
In the same creases morning after morning, 
Where shall we find deliverance? 
An island, 
That has no streets, no rooms, 
And but one season. 
Gifted with the sea’s changes, kindled 


By the horizon’s legendary promise 


The exile on that coast who lies at ease 
Breathing the island airs, 

Knows where he lies 

In no far hour 

Endures the cries of shipwreck, may yet see 


The clutching hands hacked at the bloody wrist, 
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The raft 

Sink with its selfish cargo. 

Later feels 

The shore shudder under enemy planes, 
Faces, unarmed, 

Invasion from above. 


Heart, we have need of islands. 
We have need of scenes 
Whose pure felicity is slashed with rival 
Colors that all become it. 
And winds blowing 
Sweet, then salt 
Though it be 
Short as a soldier's furlough, hemmed with war 
There we shall mend our wounds 
We shall be well, 


Bathing the past in strangeness, eac] day making 


é 








New memories, bright décors for the home 
That we shall build if ever peace is signe: 


If we are still alive 


Confined within the hypocriti 


Measure its boundaries, 
But receive its bounty 
With grateful lips 


Knowing deliverance is brief, know 

















BABETTE DEUTSCH 


The war goes on after it is declared, 

No victory final, 

No island safe 

Look on this beauty with remorseless joy, 


Knowing escape denied 
Babette Deutsch 


MORNING'S NOT IN OUR TIME 


The clock’s at seven 

But not the mind’s at dawn; 

All whistles blow the morning in 
All cor ks crow to heaven 

Calling 
But darkness sweeps the heart’s meridian 


up the sun, 

The hour is with hate and hawks 

Morning’s not ir: our time 

When vultures parcel out the sky 

And notarize the deed with beaks 

The sun is talon’s territory; 

All zones of air and light 

Annexed by talon’s plebiscite 

David Ross 
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CELESTIAL SCIENCE 


LUNAR ECLIPSE 


Outside your shadow, I can go 

A free moon in a crystal arc; 
Circling at dusk with lunar cold 
Above, below, your cone of dark 
Free in the ether I can pass 

Made unaware of your perfection 
Till outward-reaching like a shaft 
Your shade encounters my direction 
Then always, as at startled first, 

I pause to watch the moment come 
To feel your darkening image creep 
Over the sky, across my face 

Let but your shadow touch this rim 
And all my heart is in eclipse 


THY SUN FOR ORBIT 


Higher I count my earth that it 
Unwove from out a galaxy 

Thy sun for orbit, and had wit 
Forevermore to circle thee 

Humble the substance of my earth; 
Yet it than stars with sheerer light 
Hath now more excellent a worth 
To be thy grace’s satellite 


KATHRYN WORTH 


Better I count my substant ball 
Which turns and turns so silently 
About thyself, that out of all 
Grave influence it chose to know 
From universal current free 


Thy gravity in constant flow 


IN THE OBSERVATORY 


Be instrument, my heart, to catch 
What constellations cross his sky 

Be flawless lens of perfect glass 

His galaxies to magnify. 

Be now the mirror in the well 

Of steel, all silvered and all rounded, 
To make reflection that shall tell 

By what far spheres his arc is bounded. 
Be faithful plate to catch forever 
My copy of his turning heavens 
Too soon his motion wheeling west 
Will bear away those starry bodies 
Then on my secret film impressed 
His endless negative I'll study 


Kathryn Worth 
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TWO POEMS 
THE DEATH 


And the man turned to the wall, dogs howled 
Voices were hushed in the white room; 

Three days the dream hovered, and the hollow eyes 
Woke up in narrow streets and foreign places 


Candles were seen at dusk, and girls were scared; 
Women kept children home from school; 
The clouds took curious shapes, and shadows moved 


Behind the boxwood hedge that he once planted 


And all this death pent up in him 

Glowered across a countryside, as huge as life 
And the man was great with power, as if his death 
Drew down great storms and tore the trees 


And this death grew, as if a number grew 

Into immense and ramifying figures 

Until no head could hold it; and he knew 

That men were frightened now to pass the house 
And that grey faces woke each morning. hoping 
Only to say at once: It is still there 


But all this faded from his mind 

He saw the wall, and felt the moment com« 

For which he had grown and labored all his life, 
His own, more weak and welcome than an only son 








MICHAEL ROBERTS 


ROCKALL 


Comforting is sleep, but the comfort fails 

The waves break on the bare rock; the traveler remembers 
Shipwreck, the struggle with the waters, the wild climb, 
Cries of the wind; and then nothing 

Rockall, two hundred miles west of Bembecula 

Bare rock, eighty-three feet wide, seventy feet high, 

First seen by Captain Hall, 1810, reported inaccessible 


Che last spur on the Great Atlantic Shelf 





How shall the mind think beyond the last abandoned islands? 
The gulls cry, as they cry in the isles of despair 
The waves break, as they break on Tiree or Foula 


Man is alone, and death is certain 


Was it better to have died in shipwreck 


Here, naked under the bare sky, 


The traveler wakes; and sanity is the same as madness 


Under the grey sky pressed down to the sea’s rim 


Michael Roberts 
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FOUR POEMS 
LUTANY AT BRINK OF ARMAGEDDON | 


In world where death, even when fled. 

Is soon, at best too soon, 
Shall we not go mad seeing once more | 
Crazed continents of men toward 
Seismic violence toward butcherous doom 
Reel tragically amuck? 


For this—heart’s albatros: 

By heart’s grief slain—absolve us 
Love, restore our riven innocence! 
Whence soared star blazing dusk 
Though brief shall brave and sacred] 


Be yours, not Mars athwart our sky 


Through hours immense with marvel 
Tonight shine sceptered, Love: lean close 
Flare now our famished hearts 





Nard of requital, of enchantment, sow 
Wing wonder on this bitter world 
Oh, grail mortality 








JAMES DALY 


THE DREAMED FLIGHT 


Even while thinking of death 

Always the devious mind 

Evades its final mesh, 

Mourning love left behind 

By the dreamed flight from flesh 

Or (since though it prove black white 
No mind can image its death ) 
Envisioning delight 


As the sloughed body's wraith 


NAUSICAA REMEMBERS 


These modern men! 
They browse carefully, skilled in the mechanics of love. 
They browse, they know all, and yet they know nothing. 
What man of them speaks with voice of the sea 
driving the sun flat? 
They laugh derisively at kings but where's 
a kingly man among them? 
They laugh at kings but not with the sea’s laugh 
At kings, yet which of them could merit the crown 
all of them secretly yearn for, 


The crown of a strong woman's passion? 
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Not one of them. No, not one 
I know this by their eyes, their voices; I know it 
by their unmarrow’d laughter 


There was a man once. 
He came ‘zingly out of the sea, 


He was strong with the sea’s lau; 
His eyes had taken the sun. 


Knowing him was but yielding to the sun 


STOKOWSKI IN THE PARK 
1. He meditates a confidential inguiry 


Hillside, redundant with lovers, tell me 
Does not an oboe frogcroak sometimes in their 
Marshy eyepools, their strumming willowlashes? 


Now and then, do not woodwind dragons, 
Lecherous and subtle, shudder this 
Somnolence of harp-taut bodies? 


Surely, at least, there are moments when 
Maenad themes shuttle deliriously the 
Discords of those luted thighs? 


























JAM"S 


He conceives a ballet note: Afterdawn of a Faun 


Hooved one, were you with me 
What would you hear? Chuckles 


Yes, libidinous chuckles from a thicket! 


aun. down this 


~- 


You'd run, frantic 
Lane thick with asters; shrieking, 


Deftly you'd pluck a purple petal; 


Suddenly quiet, would chew it savagely 


And if thereupon instantly (as now) 


Thicket’s sounds should cease? 


I think I know 

Muttering faunish eromancy, you'd 
Creep and crawl to those concealing 
Branches; smite chest, bellow 


The storm-god's bellow, then leap 
Your roar. A scream. Then stillness 


As before 


Except for woodwind’s ample wail 
Where fragile body, plundered twice, 
Would lie like a silken sack of sand 


Beside a spat-out aster petal 


DALY 
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3. He imagines himself a Polonius at the zoo 


Pensive eyes, if you 

Would understand destiny 

Behold the peacock’s pride. 

The pride may annoy, may seem stupid, 
(Proud of this spattered dust, this sordid cage? 
But the pride is real. 

Peacock humble would not convince 


Yes, wind nourishes heather 

And star-rise is dusk 

Yet be warned, young tongue 
The swarming weepers have 
Souls that won't untwist. 

And IJ have heard them praise 
Even the bland the treacherous 
Swans serenely savage and obscen« 


Be warned, I say; 

For pain’s cries were 

The world’s broken mother 
When barbarous dream had 
Blown suddenly love away 





James Daly 
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ELEGY 


As I went down to Rotten Lake | remembered 
the wrecked season, haunted by plans of salvage, 
snow, the closed door, footsteps and resurrections, 


machinery of sorrow 


The warm grass gave to the feet and the stilltide water 
was floor of evening and magnetic light and 
reflection of wish, the black-haired beast with my eyes 


walking beside me 


The green and yellow lights, the street of water standing 
point to the image of that house whose destruction 
I weep when I weep you. My door (no), poems, rest, 


(don’t say it! ) untamable need 


left the river you are a little way 


When you have 
nearer the lake; but I leave many times 

Parents parried my past; the present was poverty, 

the future depended on my unfinished spirit 

There were no misgivings because there was no choice, 
only regret for waste, and the wild knowledge 


growth and sorrow and discovery 
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When you have left the river you proceed alone; 
all love is likely to be illicit; and few 

friends to command the soul; they are too feeble 
Rejecting the subtle and contemplative minds 

as being too thin in the bone; and the gross thighs 
and unevocative hands fail also. But the poet 
and his wife, those who say Survive, remain; 

and those two who were with me on the ship, 
leading me to the sum of the years, in Spain 


When you have left the river you will hear the war 

In the mountains, with tourists, in the insanest groves 
the sound of kill, the precious face of peace 

And the sad frightened child, continual minor 
returns, nearer whole circle, O and nearer 

all that was loved, the lake, the naked river 

what must be crossed and cut out of your heart 

what must be stood beside and straightly seen 





As I went down to Rotten Lake I remembered 
how the one crime is need. The man lifting the loaf 

with hunger as motive can offer no alibi, is 

always condemned 








MURIEL RUKEYSER 


These are the lines at the employment bureau 

and the tense students at their examinations; 

needing makes clumsy and robs them of their wish, 
in one fast gesture 


plants on them failure of the imagination; 
and lovers who lower their bodies into the chair, 
gently and sternly as if the flesh had been wounded, 


never Can Cf mnquer 


Their need is too great, their vulnerable bodies 
rigidly joined will snap, turn love away 
fear parts them, they lose their hands and voices, never 


get used to the world 


Walking at night, they are asked Are you your best friend's 
best friend? and must say No, not yet; they are love's 
vulnerable, and they go down to Rotten Lake 


hoping for wonders 


Dare it arrive, the day when weakness ends? 
When the insistence is strong, the wish converted? 
| prophesy the meeting by the wate: 


of these desires 


1 know what this is, | have known the waking 

when every night ended in one cliff-dream 

of faces drowned beneath the porous rock 
brushed by the sea; 
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suffered the change: deprived erotic dreams 

to images of that small house where peace 

walked room to room and always with one face 
telling her stories, 


and needed that, past loss, past fever, and the 
attractive enemy who in my bed 
touched all night the body of my sleep 


improves my summer 


with madness, impossible loss, and the dead music 

of altered promise, a room torn up by the roots, 

the desert that crosses from the door to the wall, 
continual bleeding, 


and all the time that will which cancels enmity, 

seeks its own Easter, arrives at the water-barrier 

must face it now, biting the lakeside ground; 
looks for its double, 


the twin that must be met again, changeling need 
blazing in color somewhere, flying yellow 
into the forest with its lucid edict 

take to the world. 


this is the honor of your flesh, the offering 


of strangers, the faces of cities, honor of all your wish 


Immortal undoing! I say in my own voice. These prophecies 


may all come true, 











MURIEL RUKEYSER 


out of the beaten season. I look in Rotten Lake 
wait for the flame reflection, seeing only 
the free beast flickering black along my side 


animal of my need, 


and cry I want! I want! rising among the world 
to gain my converted wish, the amazing desire 
that keeps me alive, though the face be still, be still, 
the slow dilated heart know nothing but lack, 
now I begin again the private rising, 
the ride to survival of that consuming bird 
beating, up from dead lakes, ascents of fire 
Muriel Rukeyser 
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THE ENIGMA OF ROBINSON JEFFERS 


SOURCES OF VIOLENCI 


HE PRESENT volume’ is beautifully printed, contains 

handsome photograph of Jeffers, and is furnished with a 
very interesting and dignified foreword by the author. Although 
only half of his poetry is here and the important poem called 
The Women at Point Sur is omitted, evidently because “it is the 
least liked and the least understood” of his poems, nevertheless 
this selection presents a sufficient span of writing in its six 
hundred pages to give any reader a just conception of what 
Jeffers has done. Above all, this selection invites a brief con 
sideration and judgment of Jeffers’ work as a whole, especially 
with regard to its sources. 

At least one source is the scientific picture of the universe 
which was popular and “advanced” thought until a few short 
years ago. The versions of the implications of 19th-century 
science afforded by writers like Haeckel and Huxley seemed to 
create a picture of the world in which there was no room for 
most human values. The world was a wound-up machine or a 

| whirling mass of chemical elements which stretched out without 
end and without purpose. No Deity assured justice or love or 
immortality, but the infinite emptiness reported by astronomy 
and the survival of the fittest of Darwinism seemed to comprise 
/ a definite and indubitable answer to human effort and belief 
“This is the world-view which has been the basis, in part, of the 
work of many other and quite different authors. It is to be 


'The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Random House 
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found in the novels of Theodore Dreiser, in the plays of Bernard 
Shaw, in the criticism of H. L. Mencken (who suggests Nietsche 
as an early and much more serious example), in the early philo- 
sophical writing of Bertrand Russell, in the poetry of Archibald 
MacLeish, and Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Modern Temper, where 
it is explicitly announced that such things as love and tragedy and 
all other specifically human values are not possible to modern man 
Russell suggests I. A. Richards, whose “sincerity ritual” to test the 
genuineness of a poem operates in part by envisaging the mean 


inglessness of the universe in the above sense, and Krutch suggests 


some of the best poems of Mark Van Doren, where the emptiness 
of the sky is the literal theme 

When Jeffers says in his foreword and in a number of his 
poems that he wishes to avoid lies, what he means by lies are all 
beliefs which would somehow deny or ameliorate this world 
view. When he speaks repeatedly of stars, atoms, energy, rocks, 
science, and the power of Nature, it is the Nature of 19th- 
century science which he has in mind and which obsesses him 
For Wordsworth, but a hundred years before, Nature was an 
image of the highest values; for Jeffers it has become merely a 
huge background which proffers only one delight, annihilation, 
and which makes human beings seem to him puny and disgusting 
beasts whose history is the tiniest cosmic incident 

But Jeffer’s disgust with human beings seems to have another 
and less intellectual source. The poems he has written about 
Woodrow Wilson and Clemenceau and the brutality of modern 
warfare suggest that the source of his obsession with human 
violence was the World War. Here again parallels plead to be 
mentioned, as if an age were an organic entity, for one remembers 
that other writers who came to young manhood during the war, 
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William Faulkner, Eugene O'Neill, Ernest Hemingway, have be 


been similarly obsessed with violence, cruelty, rape, murder, and St 
destruction. The California coast which serves as a background H 
for Jeffers, and to which he came, he says, by pure accident, lif 
provides a third dominant element. “The strange, introverted, ht 
and storm-twisted beauty of Point Lobos”, as Jeffers’ stage-set ch 
for his narrative poems is merely another example of how birds, bi 
or perhaps one should say, hawks, of a feather flock together. ™ 


The world-picture of 19th-century science, the World War, 


and Jeffers’ portion of the Pacific Coast are not, however, merely T 
are “cata? l 

sources of his work, but actually, with little disguise, the sub- . 
stance of his poems. Of these three elements, the cosmology in . 
tl 


question has definitely been discarded with the radical progress 
of science and scientific thought, and with the recognition that 
some of the supposed implications of 19th-century science were 
only the emotions of those who had lost their childhood faith or . 
been dismayed by the bigness of the universe, as if bigness were 
an especially significant aspect. The World War too turns out 
not to have been either merely a display of human brutality or 
the crusade of an idealist, as Jeffers seems to take it to be when 
he writes of Wilson; but something quite different. And as for 
Point Lobos, one may very well question whether it can be ac 
cepted as a more accurate exhibit of Nature than Wordsworth's 
Lake Country, the state of Connecticut, or the city of New York 
Such a question is to be raised only when the poet takes his 
landscape as being of universal significance 





The point involved is one of truth, the truth not of ultimate 
beliefs, but given facts. The poetry of Jeffers represents for the 
most part a response to the particular facts just mentioned. But 
if the facts are poorly envisaged, how adequate can the response 
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nave be? Stated in terms of ideas, Jeffers’ response is an ideology. 
and Stated in terms of the emotions, his response is hysterical 
und Human beings are often brutal, Nature is sometimes violent, and 
lent, life is indeed a mystery, but to respond as Jeffers does by rejecting 
ted, humanity and saluting the peace of death is to come to a con- 
Set clusion which is not only barren, a result which pleases Jeffers, 
itds but also false, and thus in the end without interest and without 
"i value 
Var This falsity has various consequences which define it precisely 
coh There is no need to raise the usual and banal objections, to argue 
ah like a schoolboy over whether or not Jeffers is self-contradictory 
y in in denying human freedom and presenting characters who choose 
wen their actions, or to urge the contradiction of writing poetry which 
hi will only be read by the species which is being rejected, or to howl 
= with facile radicalism that this tragic attitude is made possible by 
sa an income. It would be simple for the admirer of Jeffers to 
no answer each of these accusations. But what cannot be adequately 
ei defended are the consequences in the poetry itself, both in the 
Of lyrics where we are presumably to get a representation of emo- 
ee tion and in the narrative poems where we ought to be getting a 
fre representation of human action 
a The narrative poems constitute the major part of Jeffers’ work 
th’s and it is upon them that the weight of untruth is most un 
a fortunate. In The Tower Beyond Tragedy, for example, the 
hie alternatives presented to the hero are: either incest or a complete 

rupture with humanity. One needs no knowledge of the 
_— Agamemnon story to know that this is not a genuine tragic 
he dilemma, either for Orestes or for any other human being. And 
But } again in Roan Stallion, the two alternatives presented to the 
_ heroine, either sexual intercourse with a drunken and brutish 
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husband or with a horse, are not mutually exhaustive of all 
possible choices, and the dénouement is not made more plausible 
when the stallion kills the man, in obedience to nothing but the 


doctrinal requirements of the poet. What happens in both Wh 
stories and throughout the narrative writing is not only not true of nece 
human life even at its most monstrous—such untruth might The 
conceivably be justified as an extreme use of symbols—but the giar 
untruth is essentially a matter of the contexts provided by the pos 
poet, the situations which he has furnished for his characters Dia 
Orestes’ choice is unjustified by the character he has been given Act 
and the life which confronts him, and the heroine of Roan the 
Stallion is untrue in the same literal sense, both characters being and 
compelled to their acts by nothing but the emotion of the poet or 


an emotion utterly removed from their lives and differently 





net 

motivated. can 

The same lack is present in the lyrics, and as in the narratives He 

it was a narrative lack, so in the lyrics what is absent betrays itself rea 
in lyrical terms. The following poem, Science, is worth quoting tic 

‘as an example to justify this judgment and also as a typical | qu 
statement of doctrine me 

Man, introverted man, having crossed re 

In passage and but a little with the nature of things this em 

latter century : 

Has begot giants; but being taken up | 

Like a maniac with self-love and inward conflicts cannot ge! 
manage his hybrids. : 

Being used to deal with edgeless dreams, the 

Now he’s bred knives on nature, turns them also inward: they ter 


have thirsty points though 

~ His mind forbodes his own destruction; an 
Actaeon who saw the goddess naked among leaves and his hounds 
tore him. 
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A little knowledge, a pebble from the shingle, 
A drop from the oceans: who would have dreamed this infinitely 
little too much? 

What is to be noted here is the number of shifts the poet finds 
necessary in order to state the observation which concerns him 
The machines of science which man cannot manage are named as 
giants, hybrids, knives. The knowledge of science which makes 
possible these machines is successively compared to a vision of 
Diana, a pebble, and a drop of water. The classical allusion to 
Actaeon’s vision of the goddess is also in abrupt disjunction with 
the previous metaphor, man as a dreamer who has bred knives 
and as an introvert who has begotten giants. There is no rule 
or law which makes it impossible for a poet to go from one 
metaphor to another even in a very short poem, but such a transit 
can only be justified if it accomplishes some expressive purpose 
Here the shifts, however, weaken each metaphor, preventing the 


reader from getting a clear picture of a thing, process or condi 


f 


tion, by means of which to grasp the notion and the emotion in 


question. Actaeon’s vision of Diana is plainly not at all sym 


} 


metrical with man begetter of dangerous giants. And the 


reason for this disorder is the desire of the poet to state an 


emotion about modern industrialism or armament in terms of the 


belief—too general be meaningful—that knowledge is a dan 
gerous thing for man. If the emotion were justified by a fact 


then the fact would provide the emotion with adequate lyrical 
terms. But, to repeat, since the fact was imperfectly envisaged 
and the poet saw modern industrialism merely as an instance of 
incestuous brutality (man is introverted, self-loving, and thus 
incestuous for Jeffer he emotion could not command the meta 
phors which would make it consistent and vivid upon the page 
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The argument may seem theoretical and had better be made one 
more evident and more lucid by comparison. Lear upon the ite’ 
heath with Kent and the fool represents a vision of the cruelty — 
of the human heart which is in every sense more appalling than of | 
any equivalent desolation to be found in Jeffers. And yet the “ih 
difference in literary terms is immense. The poet has managed ig 
to adhere to the formal burden of the play and of blank verse, || " 
he has provided a suitable individuation for the main characters, abo 
and he has not found it necessary to resort to continuous physical 
violence in order to present the emotion he feels about the ted 
human heart. A further point to be made, probably by the open- feat 
eyed optimist, is that Kent, the faithful friend, does accompany nh 
Lear upon the heath, and Cordelia does balance the cruelty of eel 
Goneril and Regan at the plausible ratio of two-to-one. One ™ 
could scarcely consider King Lear a play in which it is affirmed 
that God's in His heaven and all's well with the world. Nor - 
could one conceivably affirm that the poet was engaged in telling Lot 
comforting lies about the human species. But the play is never- nd 
theless a representation of life which can stand as a measure of ™ 
what one means by the whole truth when one is confronted by vas 
such writers as Jeffers. Two other relevant touchstones may be “2 
mentioned in passing, Moby Dick, in which there is a similar - 
regard for Nature, and the writing of Pascal in which the astro- i 
nomical diminution of man is considered in its implication as to Me 
man’s importance in the universe. “ 

The mention of Shakespeare, however, may suggest a funda- ® 
mental difficulty with the critical method which is being used. If " 
the poet is examined by his ability to present the truth, and if 
many of his formal defects are attributed to emotions which spring . 
from a distorted view of particular facts, then what is one to say , 
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when a ghost or witch appears in Shakespeare, or when in some 
respect the poet's substance is a response to beliefs about the 
world which the reader does not find acceptable? The problem 
of belief in poetry makes its inevitable re-appearance, like an 
unwanted cat. Without wishing to raise the whole subject, the 
answer here seems fairly plain. The predicament of Hamlet does 


not depend in the least upon the actuality of ghosts (a question 


about which there is no need to be dogmatic), and in general, 
most great poetry does not depend upon the truth of its philo- 
sophical beliefs, although it requires them as a structure and a 
framework. But in Jeffers the beliefs about the world and the 
consequent emotions are the substance of the poetry, and the ob- 
servations of land and sea and the narrative characters are merely 
the means, which reverses the relationship. In the Inferno, the 
Christian system helps to make possible a vision of human beings; 
in Jeffers, the human beings are there to make possible a vision 
| of Jeffers’ ideas of the world. Hence the literary critic is pressed 
to judge the ideas and the emotion which they occasion. It 
might also seem that Jeffers is being taken too literally, that his 
avowed rejection of humanity is “really” a subliminal disguise; 
and his hatred of cities might be understood as a social reaction. 
But in Jeffers, as opposed to other poets, it is impossible to make 
such a translation without ceasing to be a literary critic and be- 
coming biographer, psychoanalyst, or sociologist. The substance 
of the poetry is his emotion about humanity and the wide world. 
The poet's business is to see, by means of words, and we can only 
judge him by what he presents as seen. 
One is permitted to adopt any belief, attitude, or emotion that 
especially pleases one. But when one begins to act upon belief 


or emotion, and in particular when one begins to write poetry, 
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a million more considerations, in addition to the few already 
mentioned, intrude of necessity. When one attempts to write 
narrative poems about human beings, the obligation of a suffi- 
cient knowledge of human beings intervenes, the necessity of a ‘71 
definite measure of rhythm descends upon one, and literature as 





an organic tradition enters upon the scene. Jeffers undoubtedly th 


has a keen sense for the landscape and seascape he writes about | ne 
and he is by no means without a knowledge of human beings 

But on the basis of detesting humanity, the natural tendency is 

to turn away from a strict view of human beings as they actually 


are and to regard a concern with literature, technically, as being 


at best unnecessary, at worst a hindrance. The result is that the w 
characters Jeffers writes about tend to become repetitive abstrac- | t 
tions, and the long line of Jeffers’ verse is corrupted repeatedly | it 


by the most gauche inconsistencies of rhythm. The causal se- 0 
quence seems indubitable. The poet has decided that the emotion | 
he feels is strong enough to justify any manipulation of characters; 
and the breaches of consistency in his rhythm appear to him to be | 
merely a “literary” or formal matter 
I say 
Humanity is the mould to break away from, the crust to break 
through, the coal to break into fire 

The atom to be split 
and the poet is breaking away from literature as well as humanity 
in his poems, which we are asked to accept as literature, and in 
which we are presumably presented with humanity 


Delmore Schwartz 














iI 
THE HAWK AND THE STONE 


HE READER of Robinson Jeffers’ poetry cannot fail to be 
impressed by the recurrence in his work of two symbols. 
the hawk and the stone—which, though mutually opposed, are 
nevertheless equally honored by the poet as the tangible repre 

sentatives of two antipodal ideas 


The hawk to Jeffers is the image of all that 


s proud fierce 
and unconquerable. It stands for ruthless force and indomitable 
courage. It is a hard, strong and lonely creature, ready to pounce 
with cruel predatory talons onto whatever it chooses to take for 
itself. It acknowledges no master: it bows to no law but that of 
its own being. Assertive, fearsome, aggressive—like the eagle 
of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra—it is an ideal of god-like humanity 

Again and again in the course of his work Jeffers exploits the 
ideal of the hawk, but it is in Give Your Heart to the Hawks- 
perhaps the best of his long narrative poems—that he gives it 
its fullest, certainly its most lucid, expression 

The title of the poem is an iteration of Fayne Fraser’s advice to 
her husband Lance after he has killed his brother in a drunken 
fury of jealousy In accordance with the Christian and social 


deas of sin and expiation which he had been taught in childhood, 





ance expresses his intention of giving himself up to the police 
and punishment. But Fayne, who has provoked the murder by 
carelessly permitting her brother-in-law to make love to her, does 
not intend that she shall be robbed of her husband. If the 
existent code of morals in her world threatens to ruin her life 
and her husband’s life by killing a man who has unintentionally 


killed another man, and one whom he loved besides, that code 
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must be discarded. To Fayne the most important thing in life yo 
is not the knowledge of good and bad or any of the other meas- ai 
ures of life, but simply life itself. She is determined to preserve lik 
that life at any cost—against whatever forces range themselves on 
against it. Opposed to life is Lance’s conscience-stricken desire mi 
to hand himself over to the authorities and Fayne’s first problem lif 
is to divert him from his wish. “Can the sheriff make us happy th: 
again? Or the judge make Michael alive again?” she asks, and th 
goes on to say: of 

When Arriba and his boys to 


Stole cows of ours, did you run to the courthouse? 

We take care of ourselves down here. What we have done 
Has to be borne. It’s in ourselves and there’s no escaping, to 
The state of California can’t help you bear it 
That's only a herd of people, the state. 

Oh, give your heart to the hawks for a snack o’ meat de 
But not to men. | 


in 
She insinuates that if Lance has done wrong, the ultimate problem Ww! 
of his guilt is not one which his fellow men are qualified to decide In 
upon. Guilt, or what they call guilt, is only the oppressive inven- at 
tion of men and has no reality outside of society. Society was th 
formed by the weak for mutual aid and protection. Strong men } | of 


can go unaided; and Lance, Fayne insists, is one of the strong 


I know you are strong enough 

To give your heart to the hawks without a cry 
And bear it in lonely silence to the end of life. as 
What else do you want? Ah. Confession’s a coward 


Running to officers, begging help. Not you al 

1 

He must choose, she tells him, whether to relieve his weakness— b 
or conscience—"by easy confession” or to “bear the whole weight - 
unhelped”. And by making him understand that the first way @ 
would be easy, whereas “It would be harder, if you've a snake in ee 
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fe your heart, to keep it shut there”, she finally succeeds in winning 
e him over. It is clever of Fayne to stress the difficulty of living 
fe like a hawk because she knows that it is precisely its rigorousness 
S and implied capacity for suffering that will appeal to Lance. He, 
re motivated by his need to atone, accepts the challenge of the hawk’s 
mo life because it holds a promise of pain more acute and unalleviable 
dy than that meted out by the civil authorities. And the poem, from 
id then on, becomes the story of the conflict between Fayne’s ideal 
of lonely individual hardihood and the communal laws of society 
to gain mastery over Lance. 

Lance tries desperately to keep his sin hidden inside him and 
to follow the hawk’s destiny that Fayne has laid out for him, but 
it is a foredoomed attempt. His need to confess and atone is too 
deeply imbedded in a sense of obligation to society, and the social 
mores were too early planted for him to escape from. His over- 

m whelming consciousness of sin rebels against the amoral hawks 
de In his sick mind the hawks of the region take on an evil aspect 
n- and he torments and kills everyone he comes upon. He sees 
‘as them as personal enemies because they are the tangible symbols 
en of a destiny he cannot endure. 

The struggle reaches its climax high on a mountain over which 
Lance and Fayne are traveling so that they may start life anew 
somewhere in the South where hawks and sick visions will not 
assail Lance’s deluded eyes and crumbling mind. After climbing 
all day they reac: a place where they can camp for the night. 
Towards morning Lance awakens. All the way hither he had 

a been oppressed by a sense of being pursued. Now in a paroxysm 

ht of madness he believes that some wandering steer are a posse of 

oy avenging men. He takes up an axe and hacks two of the animals 

” to death. Next his own horse falls a victim to his rage. Then 
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er ‘ ie : tain 
lucidity returns and brings with it shame and horror and self- 
t ae the 
loathing. Fayne, who has awakened in time to see the last of the ' 

: . “¢: navi 
slaughtering, stifles her horrified nausea to make a last desperate : 
stand for continuance. h 

; ; ther 
In a beautiful passage she tells Lance that what has just hap- h 
; the 
pened is only a stumble on the way and that from now on he 
. ; : : ° for 
will be well again. She points out the loveliness of the dawning hi 
: : is 
world and says that if she were less tired she could be full of d 
é : ‘ ; . ; ay 
joy merely at the sight of its beauty. Then, still swallowing her th 
) e 
nausea at the nearer sight of insanely butchered animal flesh, she a 
makes this last great effort to be convincing " 
Where you and | a ve 
Have come to, is a dizzy and lonely place on a height; w ren 
have to peel off 
Some humanness here or it will be hard to live. If you could ide: 
think that all human feelings, repentance iStre 
And blood-thirst too, are not very important in so vast [. 
world; nor anyone's life; ters 
Nor love either, the unlucky angel 
That has led me so far; we'll go on, we'll not fail 
mal 
She shows him how all the mountain birds, the eagles and fal we 
cons and hawks are beginning to greet the dawn, and concludes to | 
the 
For us too 
Dawn brings us wandering; and any ghost cr memory that he 
wants to follow us will be sore in the feet the 
Before the day’s end. We're going until the world changes , 
you and I like the young hawks to 
Going hunting; we'll take the world by the throat and mak He 
him give us 
What we desire ten 
: a : . : the 
It is a beautiful and noble plea, and it is her last. Lance pre ¢ 
P aq 
tends to believe. He tells her that he must wash the blood from 
his hands, and makes as if to go toward the place where a moun 
4? 
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tain spring runs from the rocks. Instead, he walks to the edge of 
the cliff and jumps down into the abyss. Fayne and the hawks 
have lost: the sense of sin was too much for Lance to overcome. 

For a moment Fayne considers jumping after her husband, but 
then she remembers that she is pregnant and tells herself that 
the last spark of Lance that lies in her body was bought too dear 
for gulls to eat. She could not keep Lance for all her fighting but 
his child she will keep. He shall be borne and raised so that one 
day he will change the world. The tragic story ends here, with 
the undefeated Fayne—the truly hawk-hearted—making an affir 
mation of life 

Now this affirmation of life—this great “Yes” to life—plays 
a very important part in Jeffers’ philosophy, but it is necessary to 
remember that mere affirmation is not enough to this poet. His 
ideal and demand is the extreme affirmation of the hawk 
(Strength, hardness and power—these belong to the hawks: Jef-_ 
‘fers would have them belong to men as well 

As we progress in our study of Robinson Jeffers we shall find 
many dark places in his poetry, and sometimes it will seem as if 
we have wandered into abysses of denial, but always it is important 


to realize that whatever else this poet may deny he never denies , 


the joy of living. Later we will come to understand that when 


he does deny it is merely, iike Nietzsche, to affirm more puissantly 
the things he believes in; and that when he breaks idols it is only 
to make room for new and better ones. When, as in Give Your 
Heart to the Hawks he scorns the weakening ideals and moral 
tenets of a Christianized civilization it is only because he sees 
them as insidiously debilitating elements which are preventive of 
a full and complete expression of life. 


Many years before he wrote Give Your Heart to the Hawks 
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Jeffers told the story of Tamar. Tamar, like so many of Jeffers’ La’ 
characters, lived what is called a sinful life. She began with incest wh 
(to which her brother helped her) and ended by deliberately ess 
destroying herself and her entire family and household. But sin- ex 


ning brought her wisdom and strength. Unlike Lance Fraser, 
she attained by her transgressions that freedom from sinfulness 
which Lance never found. Before her death Tamar told her 
father how she grew powerful, and her explanation might also 
serve as an epitaph for Lance Fraser. She said: 

I'll show you our trouble, you sinned, your book calls it, 


and repented: that was foolish. It 
I was unluckier, I had no chance to repent, so I learned 





something, we must keep sin pure on 
Or it will poison us, the grain of goodness in a sin is hi 
poison. . 
Old man, you have no conception ea 
Of the freedom of purity. ar 
‘ ae ee ee B 

The whole conception here owes its inspiration to Nietzsche, 
: 2 . "1° e" 

and recalls the German philosopher's idea of a god who is willing 
' it 
not merely to bear the sins of mankind, but the guilt as well 4 
. . . . . : ‘ 

Nietzschean, too, is the pervasive idea of the poem which tells 
‘ - 2 W 

of the power that comes of having transcended the boundaries of 
good and evil. Sin is an illusion for which only the weak like ; 
, + ° U' 

Tamar's father and Lance Fraser suffer remorse. The strong, like 
Tamar, gain power because by sinning they lose their fear of : 
‘ Tae 

sin. Having defied the law they are lawless; having been shamed 
to the utmost they are shameless. Tamar says f 
( 

Dear father, 
You cannot think what freedom and what pleasure live in 
having abjured laws, in having E 
Annulled hope, I am now at peace 5 
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Later on, in a colloquy with her brother Lee, Tamar sums up the 
whole meaning of the poem in a few lines which are also the 
essence of the poet's philosophy of the hawk and his reason for 
extolling it. 
Poor brother, you played the fool too 
But not enough, it is not enough to taste delight and passion 
and disgust and loathing 
And agony, you have to be wide alive “an open mouth” you said, 
all the while, to reach this heaven 
You'll never grow up to 

“This heaven” then, is the whole purpose of living like a hawk. 
It is a heaven of power and freedom. But Tamar when she finally 
reached it chose to die. Why? Lance Fraser was later to kill 
himself because he could not reach this heaven, and his suicide is 
easy to understand. It was the final confirmation of his weakness 
and inability to go on under the burden life had put upon him. 
But Tamar's death was self-chosen after victory. Having defeated 
everything that defeated Lance, and with an abundance of vital- 
ity and an overflow of power to live, she ended by preferring 
death. And Jeffers, it is quite clear, agrees that her choice was 
wise and right. Why? 

Why, having extolled and inculcated the virtues of the hawk, 
does he end by asking one to bow down to a stone? For it is the 
peace and quiet strength of stone, and all the stone’s freedom 
from feeling and desire that Tamar’s experience has led her to 
“This heaven” she speaks of is the stillness and silence of death 
foretasted in life. 

Against the superb vitality of the hawk Jeffers now counter- 
poises the rigidity, the immobility and the insentience of the 


stone. And the stone, too, is an ideal whose attributes are all 
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emulous virtues, which are sung of with as much conviction as 
he sings of the hawk’s. 

Quietness, peace and silence: to Jeffers these are the primal 
attributes of the universe. Noise, confusion, desire—life itself 
are secondary, and in the nature of upstarts. But they are power- 
ful upstarts. Life may be just a “flash of activity”, but so is light- 
ning. And as none would deny the power of lightning, how can 
anyone deny the power of life—or of desire? It is precisely be- 
cause life will have its way that we must honor it. Just as desire, 
when suppressed, is aggravated and intensified, so life, when not 
completely lived, will never bring complete peace. This is the 
secret of Tamar, who killed desire not by ascesis, but by over- 
feeding, and who conquered life, not by running away from 
but by living. 

It is because of his profound conviction that peace and silence 
which he loves intensely, can come only after completest satiety 
of desire that Jeffers tells us to satisfy our desires as fully and 
fearlessly as the hawks do. 

“Peace is the heir of dead desire” he says in Suicide Stone, but 
desire is not dead until it has been fulfilled, and life can never 
end until it has been thoroughly lived 


Let trumpets roar when a man dies 

® And rockets fly up, he has found his fortune 
Yet hungering long and pitiably 
That way, you shall not reach a finger 
To pluck it unripe and before dark 
Creep to cover: life broke ten whipstocks 
Over my back, broke faith, stole hope, 
Before I denounced the covenant of courage 
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REVIEWS 
UNDER ANGRY CONSTELLATIONS 


Huntsman, What Quarry? by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harpers. 
ion A ST. VINCENT MILLAY may be thought to bear an 
amusing resemblance to the great Napoleon: Austerlitz has 
proved to be anything but her Waterloo. This, the secluded field 
of action of our wildfire poet, has become the scene of no mean 
victories. Felicitous volume after volume emerges from the up- 
state farm; and the latest of them, a collection of her recent bal 
lads and song-like short poems expressing personal emotion, reit- 
erates the truth the others affirm: that of her poetic powers’ fine 
capacity for self-renewal. The majority of the lyrics in Hunts 
man, What Quarry? communicate feeling with all her former 
fancy, piquancy, verve, but also in instances with a powerful style 
plangent music not without sublimity. 

In passing, it must also be remarked that Miss Millay may be 
thought to bear a resemblance to the little Napoleon as well as to 
his great uncle, for this reason: it appears that the continuation 
of her entanglements in international politics must very directly 
lead to her Sedan. Among the poems in the new volume failing 
to approach in tone and imagery the truth and force of sgme 
reality—they are a minority—the series reflecting the late Czecho 
Slovakian and Spanish tragedies is unhappily conspicuous. Her 
feelings seem to have little or no intuition of the forces underlying 
these political catastrophes. The imagery of Say That We Saw 
Spain Die verges dangerously on the sheerly decorative. The 
attempt exhibited by the sonnet-sequence From a Town in a State 
of Siege—to extract from the state of bombarded open towns 
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imagery incisively representative of the uncertain, threatened con 
dition of life—was singularly fruitless 

The realities which in the present instance have given the poetry 
greatest substance and weight, far more than “this brutal age” in 
which 


the foul supplants the fair, 
The coarse defeats the twice-refined 


are forces with a purely subjective station: those which during 
the tragic fifth decade of human life seem to slow down the body's 
motion and press on the heart. Eminent among them is the 
refinement and sublimation of desire which in this second ado 
lescence of the human being victimizes the sensuous and the per- 
sonal life. The “huntsman” who, in the perfectly rounded little 
ballad lending the book its title, forever chases “the hot pads 
that ever run before . . . the pointed mask that makes no reply”, 
and crying “Hoick!” abandons the lady, the warm supper and the 
bed, to slay “the red brush of remembered joy”: what is he more 
definitely than desire which ambitiously has taken truth, the in- 
finite, for its object; and robs the senses of their delights and casts 
down the walls of illusions hiding the ghastly actuality? The 
lantern 


For want of whose ill-trimmed, aspiring wick 
More days than one I have gone forward slowly 
In utter dark, scuffling the drifted leaf, 
Tapping the road before me with a stick 


—what is that but the power to love and waken its responses, 
become a vital necessity at a period when desire, demanding per 
fection, has rendered the world doubly bare of opportunities for 
comfort and fulfillment? As for the autumn and “cold of the 
sun’s eclipse”, and its moods of melancholy and feelings of ap 
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Under Angry Constellation 


proaching death and their music which penetratingly pervade the 
book (it is noteworthy that of all the poems only one takes its 
imagery from spring—it is an “occasional” ballad, evidently writ 
ten for a sick English friend and his American wife—and at least 
thirteen derive theirs from the world “between day and evening in 
the autumn”): we can only feel it to be the chilly climate perpet 


ually facing the setting sun, into which a desire that would har 


monize the world and finds itself balked of its object and predes 
tined to defeat by chaos and lack of necessary time, drives its 
possessors. 


a 


Accessions © courage are also vocal; moods of stubborn 


allegiance to the apparently hopeless human and poetic quest 


am the convoy to its cloudy end 
Of a most bright and regal enterprise 


! have heroes to beget 
Before I die 
Grief nonetheless prevails. Failure seems predestinate. The 
bright and regal enterprise” set forth 


under angry constellations, ill 
Mounted and under-rationed and unspurred. 


Despair perceives the leader, the inner imperative, 


Duped and delivered up to rascals; bound 

And bleeding, and his mouth stuffed; on his knees; 

Robbed and imprisoned; and adjudged unsound. 
In the sunset, the evening star seems “the first riding-light in the 
calm harbor”, which alone offers release from an unequal, tragic 
struggle 

Again, a capricious, w ayward, excited play of fancy provides 

certain of the sharp symbols that communicate these moods 


Rolled in the trough of thick desire”, she feels pity for the poor 
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Who bail disaster from the. boat 
With a pint can . 
Who never came into the wind, 


Who took life beam-on from the start The 
, , ( 
Her musical patterns almost invariably are faithful to these moods 
What occasionally interferes with the transmission is a certain 
‘ “a ; ty 
nervous instability of fancy, possibly abetted by the imperatives of - 
ae ; , ind 
the rhyme-scheme. To the mind of the present reviewer, the a 
: : rile a oft 
impressive sonnet commencing “Count them unclean, these tears af 
nays ; fig 
that turn no mill” is damaged by the circumstance that its octet ? 
ae : : crit 
derives the symbol of creative action from the agricultural sphere a‘ 
, ai ‘ , ; ; the 
and its sestet from the military. The conflict blurs the picture 
: ; per 
and tends to place the sincerity of the mood in question. But : 
; é ay ice 
in many instances the vision has been clear (two or three of the 
sonnets in the volume are magnificent evidences of the fact 
, . , , , , , rd 
And in combination with a sustained music and a strong, almost ‘ 
; ‘e 
monumental diction, it has perfectly transmitted such elevated 
; ; ; : up 
moods as the one in which this poet recaptures Schopenhauer's Me 
serene conception of the Artist’s death ° 
Thou famished grave, I will not fill thee yet Ca 
Roar though thou dost, I am too happy here 
Gnaw thine own sides, fast on; I have no fear 
Of thy dark project, but my heart is set 
On living—I have heroes to beget 
Before I die; J will not come anear 
Thy dismal jaws for many a spler y 
Till I be old, I aim not to be eat 
I cannot starve thee out; I am thy prey 
And thou shalt have me; but I dare defen 
That I can stave thee off; and I dare say, 
What with the life I lead, the force I spend, 
I'll be but bones and jewels on that day 
And leave thee hungry even in the end 
Paul Rosenfeld he 
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ON POETRY AND POETICS 


The World’s Body: Foundations for Literary Criticism, by John 

Crowe Ransom. Scribner's 

John Crowe Ransom can treat knotty material with great suav 
ity. He is a master of discriminations—and writes with a natural 
independence that spares him the painful choice of styles we so 
often see now, the shift between the fighter intimidating and the 
fighter intimidate He stands among the foremost of those 
critics who “have learned to talk more closely about poems than 
their predecessors ever did” (a school with an exceptionally large 
percentage of Americans, either Americans who stayed or Amer 
icans who left) 

When doing criticism of this sort, he is as entertaining as 
Eddington writing on an almost equally subtle field, the universe 
And he writes with the lecturer’s dialectical aptitude at pointing 
up a theme by the use of a counter-theme, a happy choice of com- 
ons that suggest a notable contrast, as when introducing 


n Agonistes to sharpen our perception of Murder in the 








that Milton had, looked at from this distance, 
d’s plenty, unlimited wealth in poetic stock; it did 
not give out, nor need reinforcement, nor require dilution. Thus 
in the Samson play, a chorus of wise old men but not for decora- 
tion. Their lines not only lyrical but religious, and not only 
religious but hammering incessantly on Samson’s own religious 
agony, discussing and emphasizing the truth which is the truth of 
the play. So has the Becket play a chorus, but of silly old women, 
who are picturesque and lyrical, but very aimless and repetitive, 
garrulous old w 


was ¢ 











en, going on about life and presently going on 
about death; above all, knowing nothing in the world about poor 
Becket’s inner tragedy 


In his study of Edna St. Vincent Millay, he similarly clarifies, 


here by comparing and contrasting with Donne—the chapter be 
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ing a very neat deployment, as it is written around Elizabeth 
Atkins’ appreciation of Miss Millay, and the exposition weaves 
among four subjects: the poet, the poetess, the work on the 
poetess, and Ransom’s observations on all three. Donne serves 
even more rewardingly in the long and engrossing piece, Shakes- 
peare at Sonnets, a “close” examination of poetic technique, 
wherein Ransom contrasts the Metaphysical’s way of “presenting 
a figure systematically” with the dramatist’s preference for “a pro 
cession or flight of figures.” The opening essay, on Lycidas, ("I 
venture to think . . . that [it] was written smooth and rewritten 
rough; which was treason”) takes off from Spenser. 

But though there are bits of “close” examination scattered 
throughout the book's fifteen chapters, the major portion of the 
material is more in line with Ransom’s statement that “the good 
critic cannot stop with studying poetry, he must also study 
poetics.” In this wider area, the critic is equally penetrating 
The two essays written around Aristotle's Poetics—The Cathartic 
Principle and The Mimetic Principle—would alone justify the 
use of “foundations” in the subtitle. And when discussing Rich 
ards, he does some pulling this way and that, with bright results 

The theory of poetry as agitation gives us a muscular or gym 
nastic view of poetry: the poem resembles a gymnasium wit! 
plenty of dumb-bells and parallel bars for all the member interests 
and what the member interests obtain from it is pure or abstract 
exercise, which does not pretend to have any relation to affairs 
Now emphasize the gratifications and the pleasures they receive 
from it, and we obtain a hedonistic view. But think how imaginary 
and unreal are the objects that engage them, and we come to a 
view of poetry as a form of self-abuse. Then talk about the 
inalienable right of the little interests to “function” just as freely 
as the big public ones, and it becomes a doctrine of expressionism 

The gradual widening of speculation from “poetry” to “poetics 
however, has given rise, in the case of the present reviewer, tc 
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On Poetry and Poetics 


uncertainties as to just how Ransom ultimately conceives of the 
status of art. When he is focusing his attention upon technical 
criticism, the autonomy of poetry is implied in the very nature 
of the investigation. But the widening introduces a more social, 
even sociological, perspective, which necessarily forces a concern 
with the overlapping of realms, impinging upon politics, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, psychology, etc. And he seems to prefer 
too sparse a set of co-ordinates for a description of such inter- 
relationships 

Thus, the “aesthetic” is presented, dialectically, as the opposite 
of the “scientific’—while the “scientific” is in turn equated with 
the “utilitarian” and the “predatory.” But it is hard to see why 
pure science would be any more “predatory” than pure poetry 
would be, or that applied art is any less “utilitarian” than is ap- 
plied science. Again: the attachments of sentiment are placed in 
the “aesthetic” bin—and if one had to make a flat choice, in label- 
ing the sentiment of patriotism either “aesthetic” or “scientific, 
I cannot imagine anyone's putting it in the “scientific” bin—yet 
there have been many occasions when we could call it “predatory 

In such speculations, it seems to me, Ransom is encroaching 
upon the field of sociology, without availing himself of the “closer 
approximations” that the terminology in this field would make 
possible 

The title of the book well conveys Ransom’s desire and determi 
nation to establish poetic truth as “objective,” as against the many 
subjectivist and impressionist doctrines of recent decades. This 
is a battle well worth fighting, and Ransom fights it valiantly 
Sometimes, however, I feel that he wins by an unconscious stylistic 
subterfuge, by merely speaking of a poem’s “object” where we 


should ordinarily have spoken of the poem's “subject.” What is 
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the “object” of Hamlet, and where, that a dramatist might hope to wri 
“know the object as it might of its own accord reveal itself”? pe 
But too blunt an attempt at seeing the fifteen chapters as sys- a 
tematized parts of one piece would be irrelevant—for they were o 
not so written. Each chapter, taken by and for itself, is perfectly will 
clear in design, extraordinarily so. And all the chapters, taken ~sde 
together, are perfectly clear in their point of view. It is the i 
point of view of a critic who is among the keenest in the appre- M 


ciation of poetry’s attainments, and among the ablest in bringing 


this keenness to poetry’s defense. — 


NEWS NOTES 





HIS issue marks the twenty-seventh anniversary of POETRY and the ¢ 
beginning of its fifty-fifth volume. In these times the struggle to a 
win renewed financial support becomes much more difficult—yet it seems ose 
to us as important as ever, perhaps more important than ever, that such a rh 
magazine be kept alive. Today the immediate task facing everyone in * 


this country is to help in maintaining peace. Cultivation of the civilized a: 
arts, here where it is still possible to cultivate them, is an essential part 


of that task. And now again, as during the last war, this magazine has a oes 
duty overseas. It must provide a medium for those young poets, some of ier 
them among our most brilliant contributors, who have already been called a 
to service. a 
The National Broadcasting Company has invited its listeners on “A 
Pilgrimage in Poetry”, a series of thirty-three weekly broadcasts begin- . 
ning Sunday, October 15th, at 1:00 p. m., EST, over the Blue Network ee 
This will be an attempt to stimulate interest in poetry among the great 8 
public, on the general plan of the Music Appreciation series under Walter oe 
Damrosch, and the Great Play series. It will be conducted by Ted Malone r 
and broadcast from the homes of famous American poets from Maine ” 
to California, including those of Emerson, Poe, Whittier, Lanier, Whit- dt 
man, Emily Dickinson, Lindsay, Robinson, Elinor Wylie, and about Be 
twenty-four others. One of the programs will be devoted to Harriet 
Monroe and will be broadcast from the offices of POETRY on May 14th we 
The appeal of the series will be based, necessarily, on human interest M 
For example: “We will gaze out of the window through which Whittier . 


drew the inspiration for Snowbound. . He turns and walks to the 
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writing table. The radio listeners will hear his footsteps, then the 
pening of a drawer from which he takes writing materials. Then the 
soft slur of pencil across paper, etc.” NBC believes that this will not 
only serve to awaken interest in great poems of the past, but that it may 
also have a good effect on the contemporary art The confusion of 
today is reflected in the poetry of the aay. It is hoped pilgrimage 
will help clarify this condition by providing a spi ippraisement 
f our American he We hope so too. But what about the “con 
fusion” of Whittier And didn’t his poetry reflect it? 

Padraic and Mary Colum will direct a course in “World Perspectives in 

dern Literature” in the Extension Division of Columbia University 

ginning September 28th. It will trace the evolution of the “basic 
ideas” in modern literature from Faust to Ulysses. And this year the 
College of the University of Chicago announces a course in “The Writing 
of Poetry”—the first of its kind, to our knowled ze, ever offered at that 
university—designe toward the end of competent craftsmanship and 


being 
admits: “I have no illusions about creative writing cc 


A 


of poets in his « 


beginni 





ppreciation of poetic techniq jue.” We are glad to hear that it is 
conducted by « ne of POETRY’s contributors, C. Millspaugh, who 





ch Rhys, editor of Wales, laments the hard estate 
The literary characters here are only just 
Vers Libre’ and to attack it. Recently two ex- 


letter from Ke 








1g to talk 





perimental verse-plays y Watkins and Fisher) done at Swansea’s Little 
Theatre, as well as other writings, caused a good deal of nasty newspaper 


correspondence—scurrilous letters attacking both the propaganda and 


style, 


some 


years 


by prominent conservative politicians and others.” Nevertheless, 
interesting young Welsh poets have appeared during the past few 
as the pages of Wales and other magazines testify 











Mr. Rhys also comments on the article by D. S. Savage, Poetry Politics 
in London, which appeared in our issue of last aes I heard some 
time ago that Savage had his own personal Munich over his London 
Letter, which I thought a pretty truthful account. Even I’ve been around 
long enough to kn it's tough being a provincial writer—belonging to 
no cliques, with no arrogant friends living in Hampstead studios!” We 
are gl 


ad for the opportunity of printing this comment, since a number 


f well-known poets have sent letters applauding Mr. Savage's article but 





asking not to be quot 

Awards for the best poems in the Bread Loaf Anthology, published by 
the Middlebury College Press, have been made to the following: Amy 
Belle Adams, English teacher of Lincoln, Me., for her narrative poem, 


Annie McConkus, $100; Charles Malam, Brooklyn, N. Y., for his lyric 


poem, One Hour from Dawn, $25; and Florida Watts Smith, St. Louis, 
Mo., for her lyric poem, Only on the West Wind, $25. The winning 


poem 
Colle 


s were selected from over 250 entries submitted by Middlebury 
e alumni and former students at the Bread Loaf School of English 
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The prize-winning poems in the contest for an official poem of the 
New York World’s Fair have been printed in booklet form and may be 
obtained at twenty-five cents a copy from Bowne & Co., 163 Front Street | 


N. Y. C. Proceeds from the sale will go into the trust fund of the of 
Academy of American Poets, which sponsored the contest Ts 


Oscar Williams has written objecting to our characterization of his 


ing 
work, in the August contributors’ notes, as “American surrealism”. He Sel 
explains: “It seems to me that only a casual inspection could define my | 
work as surrealistic. Surrealism contains or exhibits material of subcon- kn: 
scious association or dream, whereas | project a synthesis of the objective A’ 
world about me. This places me in a category entirely different from 
the surrealists. The note has a tendency to prejudice the critical approach is | 
of the reader much as a statement that a poet was a ‘sonneteer’ simply ler 
because the poet had written some sonnets.” | 
Well, if a poet had written some good sonnets, we would call him a du 
sonneteer, as we do Shakespeare or Milton, with no intent to disparage. soc 
A new book of nonsense-verse by T. S. Eliot is promised by Harcourt 
Brace in time for Christmas. The announcement reads: “Mr. Eliot's inti- vet 
mate friends receive from time to time typewritten verses which are bo 
anonymous but always identifiable. Many of these poems concern cats Ur 
Not dear little cats, but practical cats. . . . Certain literary critics say that 
as nonsense-verses they go to the top of that class, along with Edward pa 
Lear.” firs 
John Wheelwright asks us to announce that he is no longer on the edi- bu 
torial board of the Exiles’ Press and has made no decisions for that firm 
This month POETRY has a new cover-design, and our readers will notice ns 
certain changes in typography and make-up. We lay aside with regret i 
the familiar Pegasus by Eric Gill, which has served in one version or “¥ 


another since 1930. During the past two years Mr. Gill's design had t 
be greatly reduced, the growing newsstand distribution demanding more 
and more cover-space for contents and contributors. As a result, our Pegasus H 
has seemed to be wasting away, or disappearing into the distance, and it 
has been thought better to have a new design altogether than to give 


such an impression. The typographical changes, too, have been contem- nm 
plated for some time. In 1934, with the transition from monotype t th 
linotype, our format lost inevitably something of its old distinction CI 
although the original style was imitated as closely as possible. It has ; 
therefore seemed advisable to redesign the magazine as a piece of linotype - 
printing, the problem being to overcome certain weaknesses while main 

taining the traditional character of the type page. For its new cover and R 
make-up POETRY has been fortunate in securing the services of the well- rea 
known Chicago designer, Raymond DaBoll, an artist internationa!l N 
famous in his special field. We hope that our readers approve the changes ue 
and invite their criticism and suggestions r 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBINSON JEFFERS, of Carmel, Calif., is one of the most celebrated 
of living poets. He achieved universal fame with the appearance of 
Tamar in 1924, and since then has published about a dozen books, includ- 
ing Roan Stallion, Cawdor, Give Your Heart to the Hawks, and the recent 
Selected Poetry 

MURIEL RUKEYSER is a young New York poet, author cf two well- 
known volumes, Theory of Flight and U. 8.1. A new book of her poems 
A Turning Wind, will be published this fall by Viking 

JAMES DALY, now living in the country near Diamond Point, N. Y., 
is the author of two books of poems, A Guilty Sun and One Season Shat 
tered. He has contributed frequently to POETRY 

C. F. MAC INTYRE has returned to Berkeley, Calif., after a year of travel 
during which he completed a new book of poems, Cafés and Cathedrals 
soon to be issued by the Oxford University Press 

BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is the author of several books of 
verse and criticism, and has appeared often here since 1917. A new 
book of her poems, One Part Love, will be published by the Oxford 
University Press this month 

MAURICE LESEMANN, formerly of Chicago, has been living for the 
past eight or nine years in southern California. He appeared for the 
first time in POETRY in 1920, and in 1927 received our Levinson Prize, 
but so far has not collected his poems in book form. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS, of London, will publish his new book of poems, 
Orion Marches, through Faber & Faber this month. He writes: “If any- 
one points out that Rockall (Rokol) was sighted as early as the 17th 
century, I don’t mind; I know my way about Martin, but in that stanza 
| was paraphrasing the Mountaineering Club’s guide. 

KATHRYN WORTH lives in Nashville, Tenn., where her husband is 
professor of English at Vanderbilt. Her poems have appeared in POETRY 
Harper’ The Atlantic Monthly, etc 

DAVID ROSS, who honors our pages for the first time, has contributed 
poems to The Nation, The New Republic, The Saturday Review, etc., was 
editor of the anthok Poet's Gold, and conducted a poetry program over 
the Columbia network for eight years. He is present an announcer for 
CBS, and lives in New York 

This month's prose writers include two regular contributors 
newcomers 

DELMORE SCHWARTZ, of New York, is the author of Jn Dreams Begin 
Responsibilities and has just completed a translation of Rimbaud’s poetry 
to be published by New Directions. FRAJAM TAYLOR, another young 
New York writer, was born in 1912 and attended City College at night 
while working in a brokerage house. The article in this issue is his first 
lished work. KENNETH BURKE, of Andover, N. J., is the author of 
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Permanence and Change and other volumes, and is now preparing a 
study of Coleridge’s poetics. PAUL ROSENFELD, though he has not ap- 
peared previously in POETRY, is well known to our readers as a contributor 
of musical and literary criticism to magazines, and as the author of au- 
merous books. A native and habitual resident of New York, he is at 
present living in Virginia 
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Gauley Mountain, by Louise McNeill. Harcourt, Brace & Co 

Vermont Valley, by Walter Hard. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This, My Letter, by Sara Henderson Hay. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Death Loses a Pair of Wings, by Robin Lampson. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, edited by Thomas H. Johnson. 
Rockland Editions, N. Y. C. 

None Now Are Quietly Wise, by Arthur Inman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Love Songs for Young Lovers, by Marie C. Stopes. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Songs of the World’s Fair and Other Poems, by John Black. Bruce 
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PROSE, ANTHOLOGIES, AND A TRANSLATION: 

Modern Poetry and the Tradition, by Cleanth Brooks. Univ. of North 
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Arthur Rimbaud, by Enid Starkie. W.W. Norton 

Bridging the Years, by Cale Young Rice. D. Appleton-Century Co. 

The Wedding Ring, by Elizabeth Hollister Frost. Coward-McCann. 

The Great Critics, An Anthology of Literary Criticism, comp. and ed. by 
J. H. Smith and E. W. Parks. W.W. Norton. 

Behold, This Dreamer! by Walter de la Mare. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Somebody Had To Do Something. Friends of the Abraham Lincola 
Brigade, Los Angeles. 

Music Unheard, edited by Margery Mansfield. Henry Harrison. 

Sonnets, edited by Ralph Cheyney. Henry Harrison 
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